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Continents. A new and magnificent era for the world. 
if we were compelled to point out one thing 

more than another as the prificipal cause of the 
decay and downfall of great empires, we should 
select the unlimited extent of conquest as the chief 
source of their ruin; and the fate of the four 
great monarchies of antiquity will justify the se- 
lection. 

The history of the Assyrian empire is but little 
known tous: but what we do know of it, autho- 
rises us to conclude that it embraced within its 
circuit all that portion of the’earth which was in- 


_ habited by what was called at that:day the civili- 


zed part of mankind. Including all that was ¢on- 
ecived acceptable to a Ruler’s ambition, there 
was no longer any object deemed worthy of at- 
tention, and, under the reign of a weak prince, 
it was dismembered by revolt. 

In the course of time the Persian monarchy 
was formed out of the disjointed fragments of 
that of Assyria; and having subdued all rivalship, 
and overcome every opponent in Asia, the Kings 
of Persia made several attempts, by invading 
Greece, to conquer the civilized section of Eu- 
rope. In these enterprises they were foiled; and 
Alexander the Great, uniting the Macedonians 


pite, overran, and conquered it. 


K. MEAD, AT Fivs DOLLARS PER ANNUM: 





relative to the true principles which occasion the 
prosperity and the degeneracy of nations. 

What is essential to our argument is this: that 
all empires which have aimed at, or attained, what 
is commonly termed universal domination, haves 
by an inevitable reaction, been shorn of theit 
power or entirely annihilated. The general tenor 
of tradition and history, both, establish this truth 
‘beyond the possibility of contradiction; and it is 
not necessary to descend to particular details to 
substantiate it. 

The career of nations, in this particular, bears 
a striking analogy to that of individuals. In so 
ciety a person arises, who, by the energies of his 
genius and the force of industry and perseves 
rance, elevates himself above his cotemporaries, 
and establishes for himself :and his posterity an 
illustrious name. His offspring, enjoying the be- 
nefits of his exalted reputation, do not equally 
exert themselves, as their ancestors did, to at» 
quire a distinguished character in the community, 
and they gradually, and sometimes precipitately, 
descend to the common level, and are lest in the 
mass of the people. Hence it is that the poste- 
rity of celebrated men are often seen to dwindle 
into insignificance, and become utterly contempt- 
ible. New men rise above them and establish 
new claims to preeminence. Nations follow the 
same course, and are supreme or abject accord. 
ing to the activity that is excited inthem by ob- 
jects which inflame their passions. 

It is, therefore, of the highest importance that 





render opposition to its sway a hopeless affair; 


and the Greeks, retaliated upon the Persian em- : one nation should become so powerful'as to 


From this conquest sprung the Macedonian 
empire, which terminatéd with Alexander, after 
whose death it was divided by his generals. 

The Romzn empire was the fourth great .do- 
Minion of ancient times. Having reduced to a 
state of subjection the surrounding nations in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, it fell into a lethargy 
for want of an enemy, relaxed in its discipline, 
and was torn to pieces by successive irruptions of 
various hordes of Barbarians. 

We shall not, in these observations, follow the 
eustom of those who think a proposition proved 
if they can support it by extracts from books. 
The mode of reasoning by citing authorities is ve- 
ry good, provided the authorities themselves are 
infallible; but we have occasion every-day, from 
@ more enlightened experience, to call in question 
the accuracy of the political reflections which we 
find in the works of the writers of former ages, 
who possessed but a scanty share of knowledge 
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and it is important not only to that nation itself, 
but to all others: for rivalship produces emula- 
tion, and emulation leads to new iaventions in 
the arts and sciences. 

We have seen to what disastrous consequences 
the passion for universal domination has led in 
ancient times: we may trace to that cause the én- 
tire ruin of Babylon, of Tyre, of Carthage, of 
Palmyra, and many ether cities and countries of 
former days. In modern times, the mere attempt 
made by Napolecn to bring all Europe under one 
yoke, has been nearly fatal to France. 

The true policy is, so to balance one powerful 
nation against another, as to prevent either from 
domineering over the other; in different words, 
to preserve them in the relative position of gens 
tlemen in socicty, and not in that of master and 
slave. 

France and England have, in peace and in war, 








been rivals for upwards of seven hundred years, 
7 
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They have watched, and always been on the 
alert, to take advantage of each other. To the 
emulation which this rivalry has occasioned, wé] 
owe many discoveries in the fine arts and in the 
abstract sciences; vast improvements in manu- 
factures, in ship building, in navigation, in com- 
merce, in legislation, in polite learning, and the 
general diffusion of knowledge over Christen- 
dom. These two nations sharpen one another’s 
wits, ané create for mankind a vast fund of intel- 
ligence. ; 

When such advantages are derived from the 
mutual jealousy and emulation of two nations, 
what may we not prognosticate for the human 
race from that great era which is approaching, 
when the rivalship will be transferred from na- 
tions to continents ? 

Whoever seriously considers the nature of the 
British empire, must perceive that the navy is its 
vital nerve. A respectable fleet, manned by A- 
merican sailors, placed off the Western Islands, 
another off the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and 
a third between Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope, would cut this nerve, and the British em- 
pire would fall to pieces. Fifty years will not 
elapse before the United States will have the ca- 
pacity to do this; and it is written in the book 
of fate that it must happen. Great Britain has 
wrested the dominion of the seas from the Span- 
iards, the French, and the Dutch: she is doomed, 
in her turn, to yield that dominion to the United 
States, and to experience a cruel reverse. 

This destruction of British power will be pro- 
ductive of no injury to the world at large, .The 


field of national emulation will be extended. It! 


will no longer be the rivalry of France and Great 
Britain by which the inhabitants of this globe will 
be enlightened; but that of America and Europe; 
and of Asia, whose shores, on the borders of the 
Indian Ocean, are already deeply imbued with 
the spirit of an European population. In this 
case there will be no fear of an universal domina- 
tion; but the theatre of action will be immense ; 
the human character will attain corresponding 
and gigantic proportions; and statesmen will be 
compelled to take views of such vast scope, that, 
in former ages, they would have been pronounced 
the result of insanity. The instrument of this 
great revolution is to be found ina single phrase— 
the increase of the American navy. 


FOR THE NATIONAL REGISTER, . 
ANACREON MOORE’S NEW POEM. 

We are told that the lovers of poetry are likely 
to find a delicious repast in Moore’s new poem, 
that it contains matter qualified to satisfy the judg- 
ment and enrapture the fancy, and that it may be 
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ing entirely free from that particular kind of ama 
tory glow, for which his poetical works bear. 
ing the title of “ Little’s Poems,” have long un- 
dergone the sentence of exile from all modest 
circles. That the publications of this accomplish. 
ed poet, which made their appearance subsequent 
to the banishment of the naughty works we al. 
lude to, possessed a delicacy that in a great mea- 
sure redeemed the character of the author, has 
long been acknowledged and has drawn from one 
of the most elegant writers in England, (Mr. Leigh 
Hunt,) some compliments worthy of their object. 
| They are at least worth transcribing. In that ex. 
quisite piece of poetical criticism, “ Tux rzasr op 
Tue Ports,” APOLLO, who gives the feast, greets 
Moore with a warmer reception and more heart. 
felt pleasure than any other poct,. but at the same 
time bestows an elegant reprehengion on him for 
the misuse of his fine talents, and congratulates 
him on his reformation, in the following lines— 

“ The poet (Scott) to this was about to reply, 

“When Moore, coming in, caught the Deity’s eye, 

“ Who gave him his hand, and said, “ show me a sight 

“ That can give a divinity sounder delight, 

“ Or that earth should more prize from its core to the poles. 

“ Than the self-improv’d morals of elegant souls. : 

 Repentant I speak it—though when I was wild, 

* My friends should remember the world was a child— 

“ That customs were diffrent, and young people’s eyes 

“ Had no better examples than those in the skies, 

“ But soon as I learnt how to value those doings, 

“ never much vaiu’d your billings and cooings ; 

“ They only make idle the best of my race : 

“ And since my poor Daphne turn’d tree in my face, 

“ There are very few poets whose caps or whose curls 

“ Have obtained such a laurel by hunting the girls, 

“ So it gives me, dear Tom, a delight beyond measure, 

To find how you’ve mended your notions of pleasure ; 

“ For never was poet, whose fancifu! hours 

“ Could bask in a richer abstraction of bowers, 

“ With sounds and with spirits of charm to detain 

“ The wandcr-eyed sou! in its magic domain ;- 

..& And never should poet, so gifted and rare 

* Pollute the bright Eden Jove gives to his care, 

But love the fair virtue, for whom it is given 

“ And keep the spot pure for the visits of Heaven,”’ 

. “ He spoke with a warmth, but his accent was bland, 
And the poet bow’d down with a blush to his hand.” 
Though Moore was but a mere youth—one might 
say a boy—at the time of his writing Little’s 
Poems, he was as roughly handled by the criticy 
as if age had fastened upon him the fullest re- 
sponsibility for his sallies, and matured experience 
precluded hima from all likelihood of reformation. 
The whole world fell upon him.—The critics at- 
tacked him without mercy—some from incline 
tion, and some perhaps from a concsientious Té 
gard to their duty. To the court scribblers, the 
luscious coloring of Moore’s verses afforded a 
fine opportunity of evincing their zeal in the perse- 
cution of an ardent young patriot—to ostentatious 
scrupulists a fair occasion to lift up to Heaven 
their hands and eyes in pious horror—to invidi- 
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they coald not hope to reach, ancx’o the very pro- 
fligate, a hypocritical pretext for displaying their 
zeal in the cause of virtue. In the general con- 
sternation every one who could write a homily or 
a lampoon thought it ixcumbent on him to bring 
his antidote, andin doing so, extended the ope- 
ration of the poison: for the invectives that were 
poured forth upon the poems gave information of 
their existence, where it would otherwise never 
be known, and awakened curiosity that otherwise 
wonld have continued to repose in ignorance. Un- 
fortunately, however, it was an evil which could 
not be abated; for, one of the critics who was 
most sévere in censuring the poems, has very sa- 
gaciously stated in a short prefatory discourse 
to his antidote, that “they had gone through 
eight large editions, and that not only they were 
to be found in the cabinet of every man and wo- 
min of fashion, but that many of them had’ insi- 
nuated themselves under young ladies piano fortes 
in the guise of pieces of music ; even papa and 
mamma wouldallow thattheir daughters must have 
songs to practise ; and that those things should be 
left to the music master. 
The poems of Little certainly had a peculiarly 
dangerous tendency. The impurities of other 
, poets such as Rochester, Prior, George Alexan- 
der Stevens, Hall, Morris, &c. carried their own 
antidote with them, in their grossness; but the 
warm coloring of Moore’s poems was at once 
heightened by inuendo, and glossed by delicacy, 
displaying the feeling without the obscenity of 
Rochester, and more than the ease and elegance of 
Prior without his vulgarity. Moore in his com- 
positions preferred voluptuous feeling to brilliant 
conceits, and natural ease, to wit: and with these. 
he produced that amatory ferygr which is render- 
ed the more dangerous by the beauty of its con- 
nectives. He was then said to be the Prior of a 
fashionable lady’s dréssing room ; and it was as- 
serted-that no poet, since the days of Sir Charlcs 
Sedley, could insinuate himself into a female tete 
@ tete with such facility as Moore. “ With all 
these talents, however, and notwithstanding the 
Jasting reputation he might have gained by ming- 
ling a little more modesty with his feeling and 
poetic ease (says the critic already mentioned) the 
volume deserves little better fate than what 
the common hangman could bestow upon it. It 
imust in truth be confessed, even by the admirers 
iof this elegant poet, that the warm terms with 
which deviations from purity, are welcomed by 
him, must have been injurious to morality—and 
that nothing could be more hostile to the sove- 
reignty of reason, in young minds, than the cle- 
gant sophistry with which he disputes its power. 
Thoug? little can be said in defence of those 
pvems, something may be offered in palliation of the 
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author’s intentions. He callsthem; himself, ‘‘inoffen- 
sive follies,” and he probably thought them so; for 
he was young. Inone of his mottos he says that he 
is ashamed to have trifled so, (lusisse pudet_) but 
he ought to have remembered that the worst ef- 
fects have been produced by innocent intentions. 
It has been well said by the younger 
* there is more evil comes of meaning no harm 
than young people are aware of.” 

That the objects of his assumed passion in tli 
poems, are fictitious persons, too, is rendered 
likely by the boyish inconstancy he displays in 
speaking of them. Horace had his Lydia, Catul- 
lus his Lesbia, Tibullus his Delia, Petrarch his 
Latira, Waller his Sacharisse and Prior his Chloe: 
But Moore is in love, to use the words of his 
countryman Brulgruddery with bushels of them ; 
with Julia, with Emma, with Mary, with Phillis, 
with Jessy, with Rosa, with Chloe—and who can 
say how many more in blank addresses—and to 
say the truth, he treats them all in the same style, 
and to the same portion of warm love:—and they 
are almost all kind ; or if, by chance, he finds 
one or two inconstant, he upbraids them with the 
severity of arigid stickler for fidelity. It isno 
wonder then, that a person of the sagacity of Leigh 
Hunt shvuld have thought, as he says he always 
did think, that “ in the midst of rHaT TasTE oF 
u1s, there was in Moore, a cordial and redeeming 
something—a leaning after the better affections— 
which showed a conscious necessity of correcting 
it.”"—** Part with it altogether (continues Mr. 
Hunt) he need not, as a writer, and could not as 
a poet: but to correct and unite it with nobler 
sympathies was his business, as a true lover both 
of the sex and his country.” The real admirers 
of this poet, therefore, were rejoiced to see in 
his latter publication (the Irish melodies) how 
greatly he had improved his morulity, and how 
much the graces of his fancy had gained in- 
stead of lost by improvement. In the sprightly 
and idiomatic flow of his songs he had already 
j overtaken Prior, and, en the ground of sentiment, 
had left him behind ; but the union of strong fan- 
cy and feeling in his later productions, and the 
unexpected appearance of a taste for the dignifi- 
ed and contemplative, so distinct from the associa- 
tions that crowded about one’s ordinary idea of 
him, were promises of a still greater reputation, 
and will enable him to reach posterity under an 
exemplary as well as graceful aspect. 

The poem of LallaRookh, will in all probabili- 
ty be found to verify those predictions—We have 
as yet been able to take bat afew hasty glances 
into it—and we have not met with a single criti- 
cal remarks upon it in any publication: But we 
have been éo/d that it fully answers the expecta- 
ticns of Mcore’s warmest admirers; anc we are in- 
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duced to believe it te be not only true by: the opin 
ion we have always:entertained of his superior taste 
and genius, but by the rich coloring, the impas- 
sioned feelings, and the gracefulness and natural 
ease displayed in the two or three passages which 
we opened by chance. We hope to be able to 
s2xy more about it ina future number. In the 
mean time we cannot conclude these observations 
in any way more to the purpose than by repeating 
another splendid compliment paid to the genius 
of Moore, by Mr. Hunt in the conclusion of that 
elegant poem, “ THE FEAST OF THE POETS.” 

So, changing the subject, he (Apollo) called upon Moore, 

Who sung such a song that they shouted “ encore !”” 

And the God was so pleas’d with his taste and his tone, 

He obeyed the next call, and gave one of his own. 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Journal of an English traveller, Se. Ge. 
Continued from page 86. 

On the 9th of August, 1814, the Princess em- 
barked at the seaport of Worting, in an English 
frigate called the Jason, to return by way of 
Hamburgh to Brunswick. Lady Charlotte Lind- 
sey and lady Elizabeth Forbes were her Maids 
of Honor. Mr. St. Leger was her chamber- 
lains; and she had also for chamberlains Mr 
William Gelland Mr Gaven (Craven) ; her eque- 
ry was captain Hess; her physician doctor Hol- 
Iand; Mr. Sicard, a German, was her major-domo; 
Mr. Jeronimus,a German, her messenger; Philip 
Cravel, a Germdn, her page; his wife, an En- 
glish-woman, was her domestic; and there were 
two chambermaids, also Germans. ‘There was no 
English man-servant, except a young postillion, 
called Charles Hartop, who at Naples was made 
her coachman. The foregoing individuals com- 
posed the suite of the Princess when she quitted 
England. Mr. St. Leger, being prevented by 
family affairs and an ill state of health, from jour- 
neying further, only accompanied her Royal High- 
ness to Brunswick. Lady Charlotte Lindsey re- 
paired to the Spa, either to join her sister, lady 
Glambervier (Glenbervie) or on account of her 
health. She rejoined the princess at Naples, 
who after fous months abode in that town, quitted 
it on account of the expense, and the approach- 
ing political changes, and repaired, towardsthe end 
of Mafch, to Genoa. Lady Elizabeth Forbes, de- 
siting to sce her sister im England, returned 
there, and left lady Charlotte Lindsey with the 
Princess. Mr. Gaven was obliged to return to 
Germany on family affairs, and im order to meet 
his mother the Margravine of Anspach. Mr. 
William Gell, being attacked by the gout, could 
not rémain with the Princess any longer, and ask- 
ed for a few months leave of absence. Captain 
Hess was obliged to join his regiment in conse- 
quence of war being resumed.- The Princess 
» finding herself ~~ithout an English chamberlain, 
wrote ta Mr. St. Leger to join her at Genoa, 
with his family; at the same time offering the 
post Of Maid of Honor to his daughter. Her Royal 
Highness despatched many letters to press this 
arrangement, but he declined, alleging hisill health 
as the reason. The Princessthen offered a place to 
sir Humphrey and lady Downs (quere Davy) who 
were in Naples; but they also refused, pleading 
the different purposes of their travelling. From 
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the same moti £és of health, Mr. William Rése the 
brother of the English minister at Berlin, refused 
to jom her Royal Highness. Mr. Desumport 
(quere Davenport) also refused, saying that he 
must return to England. In the same way Mfr. 
Hartop, cousin to Mr. Braungham, set out for 
England to see his family. At Naples her Royal 
Highness was obliged to part with doctor Hol. 
land; with Mr. North, brother of lady Char. 
lotte Lindsey; with Mrs. Falconet, the wife of 
her banker, who wished to visit her children jn 
Switzerland. Mr. North and lady Charlotte Lind. 
sey left the Princess at Leghorn, to return to 
their parents in England. At Genoa the Princess 
found lady Glambervier, her former lady of honor, 
with her lord, who remained with the Princess 
seven weeks. The Princesssent for captain Hap. 
naum from England, to be her private secretary, 
who, joined her at Genoa, and still forms a part of 
her establishment. The Clorinda frigate brought 
lady Charlotte Campbell and family, consisting of 
six young ladies to,Genoa from Nice. The Prin. 
cess engaged a lodging-for them and their goy. 
erness, at her own expense while lady Charlotte 
remained with her at her palace. 

When the Princess departed for Milan, 
the above family accompanied her, her Royal 
Highness paying the expenses of their journey 
and table. Some weeks passed away, when |} 
Charlotte received a letter from her cousin Mrs. 
Damer, and departed to join her at Lausanne. 

Lady Charlotte Campbell, hoping to become 
the heir of hercousin, to whom she was moreover 
under many obligations, leaving the Princess 
suddenly, her Royal Highness offered to take her 
eldest daughter as a Maid of Honor : she refused, 
which was accounted for by the young lady’s 
marriage a few months afterwards to sir 
Camming ( quere Cumming.) The Princess was 
then in a new embarrassment to obtain an En: 
lady, always solicitous to have English about her. 
She therefore made similar propositions to lord 
and lady Malpas, then at Milan, but they were 
rejected. Lord Chelmandey (Cholmondely) 
gatned the confidence of the Regent many years 
ago, by his rare virtues and accomplishments, 
His son, lord Malpas, less careful of money, had 
shewn sufficient energy two years before to 
refuse figuring as one of the Zoiluses of the 
Court. It was-on this account, and not to offend 
his father or the Prince Regent, that he declined 
accepting the offer of the Princess. 

After so many desertions and refusals on the 
part of the English, her Royal Highness saw 
herself under the necessity of forming a court of 
Italians. 

The persons whom! have named; and who all 
stirvive, form in themselves a proof of the truth 
of what F advanced; and no additional justifica- 
tion is necessary. Her Royal Highness departed 
from England with a court composed almost en- 
tirely of English, by whom she was gradually for- 
saken. She sought by every possible means to 
replace them by others of the same country; 
owing to pretexts of illhealth; fears, real or pre- 
tended, of long journeys; home-sickness; the 
desire of seeing friends and relations; and other 
motives, sincere or otherwise, the Princess saw 
herself, as it were, deserted and alone. Calumny, 
which in spite of notorious facts, would represent 
her Royal Highness as the cause of the absence 
of the English, ought then to be silent, and not 
seek to diffuse injurious suspicions under new 
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have it believed that antipathy on the 
Lag gor Royal Highness, a wish to Seale 
Fapertinent spies, oF the little esteem entertain- 
for her by the English, induced her to send 
iliaway fromhercourt. : 
+Facts, a sort of proof which is the most deci- 
sive, sufficiently answer the two first of these de- 
famatory suppositions; and with respect to the 
third, it is absurd. Can it be conceived that 
the English have ceased to love and esteem on 
the continent, a Princess, who, in England, ob- 
tained 5 suffrages of the whole nation? What 
then can be the cause of this removal of the En- 
glish from her court? It- has been already re- 
marked: motives of a — nature, on the 
part of the individuals who composed her suite ; 
to which must, be added, as the greatest of all, 
the fear of incurring disregard at the court of 
London: a fear but too well founded, if the re- 
spective past and present situation of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales be considered. It cannot 
be doubted, that it is on this account so few of 
tle English who visit Ifaly, pay their respects to 
her Royal Highness. Conscious of the unfavora- 
ble disposition of the Prince Regent, they are 
fearful of. the dangers, by no means chimerical, 
which they may incur by the most simple mark of 
attention to the Princess. 

The Princess has seen the motive of this re- 
serve, and has not been disposed to resent it ; 
on the contrary, she has thought it her duty to 
receive but a small number of those who pre- 
sented themselves. She could calculate with.con- 
fidence on those who supported the national 
character; but such was not the case with all 
the English ; and she found herself under the dis- 
tressing necessity of regarding some of them as 
hired. spies. Her suspicions, unfortunately, Were 
tod well realized. 

Her Poyal Highness sought to have a court, 
even in Italy, but the English of quality seemed 
anxious to avoid, at least they shewed themselves 
indifferent or assumed a merit/from*attending it. 
She therefore surrounded herself with Italians ; 
and it must be confessed to their honor, she has 
found among them faithful friends and servants ; 
not an instance of treachery having occurred 
even among the meanest of the domestics. 

The court at present is composed of the fol- 
lowing persons: * 

The countess Oldi, of Cremona, a lady respecta- 
ble for her qualities and misfortunes, has been 
for a long time Lady of Honor to her Royal High- 
ness. 

Doctor Mochetti, of Como, fermerly professor 
of Botany, Agriculture, and Natural History, the 
author of many esteemed productions, forming 
pass of the records of various academies, of which 
xe is a member, has the honor to be her physi- 
cian. This gentleman is well known to the re- 
pate of letters, by his skill as a physician ; and 

is name, which is celebrated in Italy, is not 
unknown to foreigners. He attended her Royal 
Highness on a part of her travels. ‘ 

Mr. Robert Hannaum, already mentioned, 
knight of the order of Caroline, anda lieutenant 
in the navy, came from England at the invitation 
of her Royal Highness. He yet attegds her as 
private secretary, and is a brave man, of excellent 
character, and elevated principles. . ° 

The chevalier Chiavina, of a noble and opulent 
family of Cremona, is first equery to her Royal 
Highness. He is as estimable for his integrity of 
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character and cultivation of mind, as for his noble 
manners. : 

The young M. Guillaume, knight of Jerusalem, 
and of St. Caroline, is also her equery. 

’ ae Louis Pergami presides over her houses 
old. ; 

Mr. Vallotti Pergami, formerly under Prefect 
at Cremona, is comptroller of disbursement. .: 

Her Royal Highness honors with her particular 
confidence the chevalier Tomassia, Prefect of a 
depattment under the late government of Italy. 
His intimate knowledge of the Belles Lettres, of 
of Philsophy, of Politics, Statistics, and Public 
Economy, are well. known in Italy, by various 
useful works, which have given him a distinguish- 
ed place among learned men. He thus merits all 
the esteem and consideration with which he is 
honored by her Royal Highness ; as do also the 
distinguished professors, count Volta and M. 
Configliachi. In the same manner, M. Cav- 
elletti, formerly equery to the emperor Na- 
poleon, and the chevalier Vassalli, persons of con- 
sideration have frequently the honor to attend the 
court of her Royal Highness. 

Her law adviser ‘is the advocate, M. Joseph 
Marocci, of Milan ; well known in his profession. 

Lastly, M. the chevalier (of Malta) Barthelemy 
Pergami, is employed by her Royal Highness as 
her first chamberlain. — Public der has been 
incessantly occupied in regard to this gentleman ; 
and this is not wonderful, after so brilliant and 
rapid a career; for envy cannot bear the goo 
fortune which is denied to itself. It is per 
here to rectify public opinion, on the subject of 
so many injurious rumours and fabrications, and 
to render justice where it is due. 

It is not fromthe mire, as many busy, ignorant and 
bad people pretend, that her Royal ma has 
exalted M. Barthelemy Pagami; his family was 
respectable and formerly rich. ‘The honorable 
marriages of his three sisters prove this truth. 
The first is married to count Oldi, the second to 
M. Severgrini, of an ancient family at Cremona, 
and the third with M. Martini de Lodi, brother of 
the ex secretary ,general of the captaincy of Pa- 
dua, when commanded by his excellency the baron 
de Goez. Great domestic misfortunes had reduced 
this respectable family to poverty. The person 
under consideration, soaring beyond his bad for- 
tune, and recollecti.g the past honorable condi- 
tion of his family, embraced a military career, 
and was attached to the Etat Major of the troops, 
commanded by his excellency the general, count 
Pino, in the campaigns of 1812, 13 and 14, 
as attested by the following declaration of gene- 
ral major Galimberti: 

“I declare, that M.Le Baron Barthelemy Perga- 
mi, of Cremona, knight of Malta, has served in 
the Etat Major of the troops, commanded by his 
excellency count Pino, lieutenant general to 
whom I wa8 chief of the Etat Major in the late 
campaigns of 1812, 18,.and 14. 

* Le General Major GALIMBERTI. 

* Dated Milan, November 1, 1816. 

“Seen and certified by mé, 
Lieutenant. General Count PINO. 

M. Pergami, it is well known, received an of- 
fer of brevet rank of captain from the unfortu- 
nate Joachim, king of Naples, which he refused, 
in order to remain in the service of her Royal 
Highness. , 

What then is there to be astonished at, and 
what has silly and envious slander to observe ? 
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Her Royal Highness has followed the example of 
great princes, who elevate to fortune and honors, 
obscure individuals, of merit inferior to that of 
Pergami. Her Royal Highness, considering the 
condition of a most respectable family in misfor- 
tune; the education of this loyal man.; his fidel- 
ity; his zeal for her service, and his military 
services, was interested in his favor. Her Royal 
Highness, not ‘znorant of the reverses which he 
had experienced, in recompence, for his tried 
fidelity, and devotion raised him from a courier 
to the rank of equery, since to that of chambex- 
Jain, and procured him a Barony in Sicily. . She 
also decorated him with several orders of knight- 
hood, proportioning all these benefits and honors 
to repeated marks of attachment to her person, 
particularly in the long and fatiguing journeys 
undertaken by her Royal Highness. 

What is there strange and marveiious in all this ? 
What improper in the conduct of her Royal High- 
ness? She has relieved an unfortunate man, 
and restored a worthy family to its ancient re- 
spectkbility. She has rewarded services, fidelity,, 
and zeal. She has made a compensation for the 
dangers and hardships of a long and fatiguing 
tour. Is notan honest, loyal, and firm character, 
of equal value with high, hereditary nobility, 
where honors are frequently unmerited? This 
gentleman deserves his singular good fortune ; 
for, by the equanimity with which he bears great« 
ness, does he not show a high born soul, design- 
ed by nature for exalted destiny ? 

Firm in my principle of only consulting and 
concluding from facts, I have presented’ a pic- 
ture, ora species of biography of the persons 
who compose the court of her Royal Highness. 

Now the order of my ideas,‘and of my pro- 
gressive observations, lead me to speak of the 
court of her Royal Highness: and of her private 
life. A persor: of rank, worthy of credit, a ju- 
dicions and impaitisl observer, who frequents 
the country house of her Royal Highness, where 
he is always welcome, serves me as the sure 
guide in the notices which I present to the pub- 
lic concerning the life of the Princess, and, the 
system of her houschold 

Her ~ Royal Highness has purchased of the 
countess Pino an agreeable villa, on the shore of 
the Lake of Como, a small distance from that 
town. A delicious climate, various and enchant- 
ing environs; a house, the facade of which over- 
hangs the lake; gardens, as it.were, suspended 
in the wir, all contribute to form a spectacle of 
enchantment. (“Her Royal Highness caused to be 
constructed, at her expense, a great road, a- 
bout two miles long, from Como to her house. 
Generous and grand in her ideas, she has formed 
out of a private house a royal palace. Peace, or- 
der, and harmony, reign in her family: tt would 
not be believed that it was the court of a great 
princess.’ Many persons have been astonished 
that she did not admit the nobility of the neigh- 
bouring town; but her Royal Highness, who on 

rinciple does not love etiquette ; who wishes to 
be free; and whose mode of hfe is simple and 
almost monotonous, has never sought any Noble ; 
but, on the other hand, she has not unfavourably 
Teceived those who presented themselves to her. 
she is accessessible to all; she is affable; no af- 
fectation or inconstancy in her; she is gentle 
towards every one; she only knows how to be 
a great princess in doing good. Who would be- 











lieve, nevertheless, that it is at Como itse*f, there 
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where a part of her gold has flowed, and Where 
more than in any other place, she has exercised 
her beneficence and her generosity ; who would 
believe, I say, that itis in this very town 
scandalous stories havesbeen put forth, where 
they have spread themselves further abroad, and 
there, as much evil is reported of the Princess’ 
as she did good ‘to its inhabitants ? If my coun. 
trymen read these memoirs, they will themselves 
attest the truth of what [assert : they will say 
that the Princess is in Italy what she was in Lon. 
don, and at Court. “ 

There are not wanting princesses who are praised 
for their goodness and popularity ; but in them 
let us speak plainly, it is rather the effect of 
policy than of a natural quality, which in their oz 
pinion would injure their dignity. Her Royal High: 
ness is the same at all times, arid under all cir. 
cumstances : she hasin her principles, in her heart, 
what many only have in the calculations of their 
reflection. ‘A society of worthy and select’ pers 
sons, though not composed of the great ; ‘u table 
where gaiety reigns ; music; plays in her private 
theatre ; walking; excursions on herseback, or 
in her carriage, or in a gondola; thése are the 
innocent pleasures she enjoys in her villa, which 
she rarely and scacely ever leaves for the tumult 
of towns. . 

The Italians have remarked in the Princess of 
Wales a cultivated mind, a ready and sure judg. 
ment, a brilliant imagination, and an imperturb- 
able cheerfulness in all her actions and discourse; 
her greatness cuts off nothing of the lively inter. 
est which her conversation inspires. 


I am not. ignorant that lies of all kinds have 
been spread abroad; but every thing should 
disappear before the evidence of facts, and the 
unanimous consent of a thousand witnesses#I 
couldcite an infinite, series of acts of beney- 
olence, but the delicate silence of the. bene.« 
fuctress imposes ‘on me the duty of not men- 


tioning them. ‘The following fact is too notori-_ 


ous not to find admission here; A fire having 
broken out at a house in Como, her Roval High- 
ness immediately sent twelve hundred livresto 
help the unfortunate victims of it. 

I am happysto see the great persons of myna- 
tion carry every where this generosity, this spi-. 
rit of philanthropy, by which they are distinguish- 
ed. Itis not a frivolous vanity, « principle*of 
vain glory; it is a‘true feeling of the heart, 
and the least painful duty their morality im: 
poses on them. , ¢ 

The pictuve will seem, perhaps, partial or ex- 
aggerated to those who are little informed or 
prejudiced; but a pictitre founded on ‘certain 
iacts, Which is supported by a thousand occular 
witnesses, can only be suspicious to those who, 


like Malbranch, will not apply their eyes to the tel- - 


escope, in order not to acknowledge the spots in 
the sun. Her Royal Highness was abaniloned by 
the English who composed her court, and unable 
to compose it of other individuals of the samé 
nation: seeing herself thus deserted, she formed 
an Italian court. The marquis of Ghisglieri had 
proposed to her several ladies; it was he who 
pointed ottt to her the countess Oldi, a lady of 
much merit. In the month of June, 1815, doctor 
Holland also left the Princess to go to England 
to publish there his travels, and to revisit his 
aged father at Londen. 
{Vo be contined } 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
. -“ 
From the New-York Daily .Idvertiser. 

A short time since, we publsihed an account of 
the discovery of a snake, @nclosed in'a solid mass 
of hard coal, at the depth of ene hundred and fifty 
feet from the suiface of the ground, ina coal pit 
in England. ‘The following article contains a pa- 
rallel case of a different animal, enclosed in a dif- 
ferent, but not less extraordinary prison, in this 

ntry,. 

it is not yet satisfactorily ascertained upon what 

rinciple certain species of the animal creation, 
apparently requiring air for the purposes of re- 
spiration, Can for along time exist when totally 
excluded frem the atmosphere. Among many in- 
stances of this nature, may be mentioned one 
which occurred some weeks since at Middletown, 
jn Connecticut. At Mr. Stephen Miller’s mill in 
that place, was sawed an uncommonly large pine 
log, from which six boards were taken out of each 
side. ‘he log contained two hundred and twen- 
ty rings, or grains, one of which is annually form- 
edby the growth of the tree. In the middle of 
the log was found a hollow place about two feet 
long, and about the size of a man’s hat crown.— 
When the tree was felled, the hole must, proba. 
bly, have been nine or ten feet from the earth. 
From this hollow place, when opened at one end 
by the saw, hopped out a pretty large toad, rather 
blacker than usual, and displayed as much activity 
as is common to its family. After a few hops, it 
jumped down the saw pit, and plunged into the 
mill pond, and disappeared. As there was no hole 
in the sides, or in any part of the log, except di- 
rectly in the centre, it is supposed by some that 
when the tree was young, the toad, then proba- 
bl¥extremely small, had crept into some little de- 
fective aperture, since, closed up by the growth 
of the tree, and had remained there eversince, 
gradually more and more enclosed, asthe pine in- 
creased in size. As the tree grew, the ‘hole must 
have grown in proportion ;. so that, in process’ of 
time,-the toad must, of course, have been greatly 
relieved from its cramped position, and finally ac- 
commodated with a snug drawing room, to which 
nothing was wanting but the company of his 
friends, " 

If, according to, the Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration, this recluse had once been a man, 
and if the wand of an enchanter could have restor- 
ed him to his human form and voice, it would have 
been pleasant to learn from ‘him some. particulars 
of our country atthe distance of twe centuries 
past, and to listen to garrulous old age recounting 
the history of days of yore. He was, probably, 
when released from prison, the oldest living crea- 
ture in the U. States, Admitting the yawnanity of 
the toad, conjectures might vary, whether, in his 
pristine form, he might have been an Indian Sa- 
chem of the Pe or Mohegan tribe, ar one of 
the oldest settlers of Plymouth, New-York, or 
Virginia. A calculation of probabiliti~, founded 
upon the supposed period,of his incarceration in 
the tree, would maturally ineline minute chronolo- 
gists to the a age of the former conjectures in 
preference to the latter. 

Middletown, Conn, July, 1817, ta: 


Cases of this kind are frequent. ‘Toads hate 
been found, as is said, and it is undoubtedly true, in 
tlie centre of the most solid and impervious be- 
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recollect, they have showed symptoms of life up- 
fon being first discovered. In the instance of the 
snake above alluded to, he moved out of his bed, 
but expired upon meeting the open air. The 
toad, in this case hopped out of his hole, into the 
water, and disappeared—whether he died or lived 
was not known. ‘ 

Whether this; which, atthe first impression, ap - 
pears to be a mystery, has ever been explained, 
or not, we do not know. It is certainly astonish. 
ing, that an animal of the size of a toad, could live 
the length of time that is here supposed, and 
which seems to be rationally supposed, with no 





more air than could have been contained in its 
cell, and apparently without any food. It would 
scarcely appear possible, that any creature who 
lived upon food and air, could sustain a fast of 
more than two hundred years, and in a situatjon 
approaching very nearly to a perfect vacuum. 

We should think the subject worthy the re- 
searches of the naturalist—or, if it has been inves- 
tigated and explained, we should like to be in- 
formed of the fact, it not having fallen within our 
observation. © Short-lived experiments upon the 
capacity of these reptiles to exist without air, we 
presume might easily be made. At the same time, 
we have no expectation of seeing any very satis- 
factory account of the manner in which they be- 
came enclosed in these dark and dismal cells.— 
In short, if the facts had not been scores of times 
well authenticated, the stories would surpass be- 
lief. But as they are thus authenticated, we should 
be gratified if they could be satisfactorily. ex- 
plained. 


FACILITY OF MANUFACTURES. 

The European Magazine for May, contains the 
following account of astonishing celerity in the 
Manufacture of cloth, fora wager of one thousand 
guineas. 

The attention of the town and neighborhood of 
Newbury, [Eng.] was uncommonly excited in an 
experiment attempted and effected by Mr. John 
Coxeter, of Greenham Mills, near that town. At 
5 o’clock, in the morning, Mr. John Throckmorton, 
Kart. presented two Southdown wether Sheep to 
Mr. John Coxeter, he. having engaged to make 
from their wool a complete coat for sir John T. 
by 9 o’clock in the evening. Accordingly the 





sheep were shorn, wool spun, the yarn spooled, 
warped, loomed and wove, the cloth burred, milled 
rowed, dyed, dried; sheared amd pressed, and 
put into the hands of the tailors by 4 o’clock that 
afternoon, and at twenty minutes past six, the 
coat entirely finished, was presented by Mr. 
Coxeter to Sir John Throckmorton, who appear- 
ed with it before an assemblage of 5000 spectators, 
who rent the air in acclamations. On the occasi- 
on the two sheep were roasted whole on the 
same day, one of which, with 120 gallons-of beer, 
was given tothe work people belonging to the 
factory, the other to ‘the public on board the 
Prince Regent, a vessel furnished for that pur- 
pose ; and thus the experiment, hitherto unex- 
ampled, was completely efiected in the short 
space of thirteen hours and twenty minutes. 
| Col. Strap 
Anta. Bacon >} Stewards. 

(Signed) Wa. Bupp 

ht. W. Hiscox 2 Inspectors and Se- 
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THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 


On the arrival of the President at Hanover, in 
New-Hampshire, he was welcomed by Mr. Olcott, 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, and 
introduced into town by a long and highly respee- 
table escort, composed of citizens and citizen sol- 
diers. Though the weather was extremely hot, 
the roads enveloped in dust, and the President ne- 
cessarily fatigued, he passed into the village on 
foot, through an avenue of the officers 
and students of the college, the clergy, citizens 
and strangers, and a beautiful bes of young 
misses and masters, ornamented with the united 
roses; and returned the salutations with great 
cheerfulness. 

THE ADDRESS. 
To the President of the United States. 


Sin, ‘ 

In behalf of the citizens of Hanover and the ad- 
jacent towns, we beg leave respectfully to tender 
to you our sincere congratulations on your safe ar- 
rival at this. place. 

Averse 48 we are in our feelings and habits from 
any parade inconsistent with the simplicity of our 
republican institutions, we are happy that the tour 
of your excellency, undertaken for the promotion 
of objects of great national importance, affords 
us an opportunity of bidding you a cordial wel- 
come tothe banks of the Connecticut, and the 
verge of the Green Mountains—the seat of one of 
those literary institutions, by which our country 
highly benefitted and honorably distinguished. A 
seminary, which a few years since, was planted 
in a wilderness, can exhibit to you no venerable 
antiquities, no proud monuments of the arts, yet 
it cannot fail to be regarded by you with interest, 
on account of its relation to the’ principles and 
permanency of our government. 

We are happy to offer, personally, that respect 
which is due to your elevated station, your emi- 
nent public services and ‘private virtues. Itjeon- 
tributes in no small degree to the pleasure we en- 
jov on this occasion, that we meet the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the United States in the style of a pri- 
vate citizen, distinguished from the rest of the 
community by none of the ordinary badges of au- 
thority, and depending on no safeguards ‘but the 
good wishes of his fellow citizens. 

We deem it singularly fortunate, that we see 
among us, for the frst time, a Chief Magistrate of" 
the nation under circumstances peculiarly calcula- 
ted to inspire feelings of satisfaction and joy. A 
new and auspicious era seems-to have commenc- 
edin cur country. At the close of the war, in 
which our prowess in arms shed new lustre on the 
American republic, a spirit of peace and harmony 
prevails among us. A national feeling is excited, 
which must be productive of the happiest conse- 
quences. Tlie unexampled progress of aur coun- 
try within (the last thirty years, in population 
and refinement; the improvementsin sgniculture 
and manufactures, the happiness enjoyed by the 
— of the United States, under the benign in- 
luence of the federal constitution ; all contribute 
to strengthen the ties of union, and give stability 
to our excellent political institutions. 

We sincerely congratulate you, sir, that your 
election to the first office in the gift of your fel- 
low citizens has occurred at a pertod se auspicious 
and interesting : under circumstances which not 











only evince the high sense which is entertained 
of your patriotism, zexl and fidelity, but furnish a 
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sure guarantee of the impartiality and. wisdom of 
your administration. ie 

That the blessings of Heaven may attend you 
through life ; that you may have the pleasure of 
seeing our beloved country prosperous and happy 
under your auspices; and when you shall pe: 
tire from the cares of public life, that you may. be 
followed into retirement by the esteem and affec. 
tion of a virtuous and grateful people, is the ar. 
dent wish of those in whose behalf we have the 
honor of addressing you. 

Mills Olcott, Ziba Huntiggton, 

Wm. H. Woodward, Elias Lyman, — 

Benj. J. Gilbert, George E. Wales, 

Amos A. Brewster, Pierce Burton, 


Jona. Franklin, Eben. Brown, 
Salmon Washburn, Joseph Curtis, and 
Jacob Turner, John Durkee. 
David Hough, 


Committees of Dartmouth village, 
Lime, Lebanon, Hartford, Nor. 
wich, and Hanover. ~ 
To this address the president returned the fol. 

lowing answer : : 

TO THE CITIZENS OF HANOVER. 

Fellow Citizens—Your congratulations are the 
more acceptable, because they are the heartfelt 
expressions of yaur attachment to our inestimable 
form of government. 

Ihave not the pretension to arrogate to myself 

€ emotion or the sentiment my presence awa. 
kens. It recalls to you your form of government, 
and the exalted civil and religious privileges you 
so eminently enjoy. The contemplation of these, 
and the security you feck in the continuance of 
such rich possessions, fills you with gratitude 

The recollections of the trials of our country, and 

the honorable rank to which these have raiged 

her, inspires a laudable pride in your nation’s 

nor, and it is to give utterance to these sentiments, 
and the emotions they excite, that such public 
demonstrations of respect are rendered to the 

Chief Magistrate ofthe country. I participate ig” 

the sentiment : I sympathise with you in these emo- 

tions : and I cannot therefore but take a deep in 
terest in the literary seminary of this place ; for 
such institutions will long supply successive gene. 
rations of wise and virtuous men, who will know 
how to estimate and preserve-the blessings of ci- 

vil liberty, that their fathers shall bequeath to them, 
It is an epoch like the present, when an hono- 

rable peace leaves no question to agitate the pub. 

lic, that through institutions like yours, the ex- 
panded benevolence, and high sense of national 
honor, which are essential to public virtue, should 
be every where diffused as means of union.— 

These cannot fail to produce that national feeling, 

from which you anticipate so happy results. 

1 cannot but acknowledge your expressions of 
personal regard and respect. ‘That the blessings 
you invoke on me, may abundantly descend on 
yourselves, anid your children, fot many genera- 
tions, is truly my sincere and ardent wish. 


ie 





JAMES MONROE. © 7 


Tur Present? or THE Untren Streres was very 
handsomely received at Windsor, in Vermont, 
where, in addition to the address from the eiti- 
zens, he ai@ceived the following from the young, 
ladies of the academy — 2 

TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE CNITED STATES. ~ > 
Sin—Impressed with a high sense of the henor 
which the mhabitants of this village receive im be 
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j rmitted to welcome the Chief Magistrate of 
o ta we beg leave, in behalf of the young 
ladies of the Windsor Female Academy, to present 
you our humble tribute of respect—which altho’ 
from the juvenile female pen, will not, we trust, 
be unacceptable, or dee entirely beneath your 
notice. While we regard the president: of the 
nation, as the protector of-our country, the pre- 
server of our rights and dearest privileges, and 
the guardian of our literary institutions, our hearts 
glow with feelings of gratitude, and we delight to 
address him by the endearing appellation of pa- 
tron and friend. Permit us, sir, respectfully to 
congratulate you on your safe arrival in the state 
of Vermont, on the present happy and prosperous 
situation of the country over which you are called 
to preside, that the olive of peace is now waving 
where lately the clarion of war was heard—and 
that your entrance upon public duties, both ar- 
duous and important, is at a time, when from the 

neral peace and tranquillity that reign, you can 
| leisure to promote the happiness and litera- 
ry attainments of the rising gefteration. We feel 
happy that the visit by which our northern states 
have been so highly honored, has been underta- 
ken at a time, when every thing must have com- 
bined to render it pleasant to yourself, as well as 
to the people ; and we believe, that their recep- 
tion of you, has been, and will continue to be such 
as is consonant to their views of respeét for your 
private character,and the elevated station you have 
the honor with so much dignity to fill, ag Presi- 
dent of the United States. “That you may long 
live in the affections of a free and enlightened 
people, and that success may crown all your ex- 
értions for the public good, is the ardent wish of 
many a patriotic, although youthful female bosom. 

ANSWER. 

Youne Lavrrs—I beg you. to be assured, that 
no attention which I have received in the Gourse 
of my route, has afforded me greater satisfaction 
than that with which I have been honored by 
the Young Ladies wf the Female Academy of 
Windsor. , I take a deep interest, as a parent and 
acitizen, in the success of female education, and 
have been delighted, wherever I have been, to 
witness the attention paid to it. That you may 
be distinguished for your graceful and useful ac- 
quirements, and forevery amiable virtue, is the 
object of my~ sincere desire. Accept my best 
wishes for your happiness. 

JAMES MONROE. 
The Members of the Windsor 
female Academy. ‘ 


The President, shortly after his arrival at Bur- 
lington, embarked on Lake Champlain, in one of 
the steam boats, and wreciagilk up Great Otter 
River to Vergennes, where he examined the cx- 
tensive furnagtes, forges, and mills for rolling shect 
iron, belonging to the works at that place. He 
had here the onpgeanity of viewing’ this position, 
so important dufing the war, where the whole 
= under com. M’Donough was built attd equip- 
e : 


& 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
ENGLAND. , 

Trial for High Treason. —On the 9th June came 
on, at the court of King’s Bench, Westminster, 
the trial of Messrs. Arthur Thistlewood, Jamés 
Watson, sir Thomas Preston, and John Hooper. 
The trial excited extraordinary interest. “ While 
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the officers of the crown. were. attentive to the 
performance of their duty, the solicitor of the 

risoners, Mr. Harmer, and their friends, were not 
ess exertive in their arrangements. . Inquiries 
‘were set on foot as to the character and princi- 
ples of the jurymen summoned. Subscriptions 
were raised to defray the expense of the defence, 


‘and yesterday, for the first time, the following 


placard was posted about the town in large let- 
ters :—— 

* State Prisoners,—To the friends of humanity 

and justice. The wives and families of the four 
perone confined in the Tower under charges of 
nigh treason, have, in consequence of this con- 
finement, been deprived of all means of suppor‘, 
and have been left, for the last four months, to ex- 
perience the greatest distress and embarrassment . 
They appeal to the friends of humanity and jus- 
tice for pecuniary aid, and the known liberality of 
the country, that it would not allow helpless 
wives and innocent children to become victims of 
severe. privation and want. 

“ They forbear, at this crisis, remarking on the 
situation of their husbands and fathers, or express- 
ing the affliction they have endured in being thus 
painfully separated from their dearest connexions, 
because they hope a jury of their country will 
shortly do them that justice which will be their 
best appeal.” 

On Saturday and Sunday the prisoners were vi- 
sited by their counsellors and friends. On Mon- 
day morning (the day .of trial) soon after seven, 
sir Nathaniel Conant arrived at the Tower, having 
been preceded by several Bow-strcet oficers. A 
troop of Life Guards was likewise in attendance. 

Being arraigned, the attorney general moved 
that the prisoners, as they insisted on the right 
of challenging jurors, should be tried separately : 
to which lord Ellenborough assented. 

The indictment consists of four counts and a 
great many specifications : 

1.,For compassing and imagining to put the 
king to death. 

2. For compassing and imagining to depose the 
king. 

3 For levying war against the king, on the 2d 
December, 1816, at the parish of St: James, Clerk- 
enwell, &c. 

4. For conspiring to levy war against the king, 
in order to compel him to change his measures. 

The trial of Watson for treason occupied seven 
days, and closed on the 15th of June, by a ver- 
dict of vacquittal. Lord chief justice Ellenbo- 
rough, was nearly five hours in ‘delivering his 
charge to the jury, and thembecoming exhaust. 
ed, was assisted by justice Abbott, in finishing 
the recital of the evidence. His lordship their 
concluded, by “ entreating that the jury would 
give in such a verdict as would quiet their con. 
sciences, protect the prisoner and give him im- 
munity from punishment if he deserved not to 
be visited by it; while they would at the same 
time, feel that they were protecting the laws of 
the land, and giving them, and those who admin- 
ister them, effective security.” ; 

The jury now proposed to withdraw, and an 
officer (Mr. Beaumont) was sworn to take them 
in charge during their deliberation. 

Lord Ellenborough then intimated to the jury 
that they might have refreshment in the box be- 
fore they retired ; alterwards, until their verdict 
was given im they could not expect to receive 
any. 
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Some of ‘the juty wished for sandwiches and 
wine and water, and in a few minutes after ma- 
nifested an anxiety to retire and consider their 
verdict without waiting for refreshment. 

Lord Fllenborough told them not to be ina 
hurry ; the court would very readily wait. O/fi- 
cers soon after escorted them out of court to their 
room. Most of the barristers in the front seats, 
after the retirement of the jury stood up, as did 
Mr. Watson, folding his arms. Afterwards he 
wrote a note to Mr. Harmer, his solicitor, then 
conversed with Mr. Witherall, who was on the 
floor of the court, and received Mr. Harmer’s an- 
swer. 

The officer to whose care the jury were com- 
mitted, took the following oath :— 

“ You shall well and truly keep this jury with- 
eut meat, drink, or fire—you shall suffer no per- 
son whatever to speak to them, nor yourself, 
unless it be to ask them whether they are agreed, 
of not.” . 

Before the return of the jury great huzzaing 
and clapping of hands were heard in the hall.— 
Much surprise was apparent in the court. Lord 
Eilenborough said, the hall ought to be cleared, 
and Mr. Sheriff Kirby went out as if for that pur- 
pose, but quiet was presently restored, and it 
was found, that the applause had been given to 
the Lord Mayor, on his passing through the hall. 

The jury were absent about an hour and three 
quarters. Upon their return their names were 
immediately called over, and they were dsked 
who was their foreman? They replied, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, who came forward. The officer of the 
court then said, “Prisoner, hold up your hand 
and listen to your verdict.” ‘The foreman of the 
jury-pronounced in a loud voice, NOT GUILTY. 

A barrister, drawing aside the gtcen curtain, 
instantly called out towards the hall—* acquitted.” 
Fle was heard only by a small part of the company, 
but their plaudits immediately made ét known to 
the others, and were re-echoed from all pafts of 
the hall. The intelligence spread rapidly through 
the paluce-yard, and the adjoining streets. It was 
impossible to walk in the neighborhood, without 
heating the words a hundred times in five mi- 
nutes. 

Lord Ellenborough looked round the court as 
if his lordship, in the first moments of the impres- 
sion made by the verdict, seemed to think the 
plaudits proceeded from a part of the audience 
there ; but his lordship soon perceived that the 
utmost decorufm prevailed within his doors. 

As soon as sjledice was obtained, Mr. Watson 
asked permission to say a few words. Ove or 
two gentlemen, near him, intimated, that as his 
counsel, Mr. Witherall, had withdrawn, this might 
not be proper; but the court appeared willing to 
hear him. Mr. Watson, bowing respectfully to 
the jury, said, ** gentlemen L thank you much.” 

Lord Elenborough asked the attorney general 
if he had any other charge against the prisoner ? 
he attorney general answered, * No, my lord.” 

Mr. Watson was thien discharged ; but, as the 
plaudits continued in the hall, lord Ellenborough 
expressed a wish that the jury should wait a little 
time before they withdrew, and Watson, appearing 
to feel that the reason of the request might ex- 
tend t> him, also remained in court. When he 
withdrew it was through ‘the vaulted passage, 
whith leads intothe Old Palace yard, whence he 
passed with Mr. Harmer to Millbank. : 
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In the mean time the earriage, which had 
drawn up near the door of the hall, to conv ia 


Watson back to the Tower, if that had been’ per. 
mitted by the verdict, was removed, and the Horse 
Guards, who Sry it, retired. iter 

In Spring Gardens, Mr. Harmer arid My. 
were recognised and cheered. . Min. 

On the latter quitting Mr. Harmer’s house jn 
Hatton-garden, in a hackney coach, the populace 
took the horses from the coach and drew him 
down Hotburn and through Fleet street, till he 
arrived at Mr. West’s, wire worker, (On€ of his 
bail,) in Wych-streef, Drury-Lane, where ‘he 
alighted. The populace soon after called out 
** Watson! Watson!” Mr. West made his ap- 
pearance at the first floor’ window, aré addressed 
the numerous spectators as follows: * Gentlen 
Mr. Waison, in his repeated journeys to and from 
the ‘Tower, and his close attention in the court of 
King’s Bench, on his trial, is so fatiguéd, that he 
is really incapuble of addressing you. Gentlemen, 
let me entieat you to eonduct yourselves with 
propriety and good order; recollect the laws,” 
and that a magistrate can immediately disperse 
you. 

“ He desires me to inform’ you of his heartfelt 
gratitude for your good wishes towards him ; it’ 
will be engraven on his heait, but he has not 
voice to thank you as he feels. (Applause.) Gen. 
tlemen, he will shew himself to you, and he trusts’ 
that you will then depart quietly to your homes, 
He wilt also drink all your good healths in a bot: 
tle of good old wine. “ Lights! Lights!” were’ 
then called for. Mr. West. “ tientlemen, you shalt 
have lights.” Mr. Watson now shewed hinmiself, 
standing outside of the window, surrounded by 
candles. He bowed repeatedly, and on retiring 
placed his hand on his heart. ‘The tumults ofp. 
plause were beyond description. He appeared 
muchexhausted. Home! Home! was then ‘the’ 
general cry, and the people dispersed pexceably: 

The other prisoners. viz. Thistlewood, Hooper 
and Preston, were arraigned and acquitted, 


evidence being offered by the attorney general.” | 


in support of the indictments. . 
IRELAND. 
Great disturbances ‘have taken place in various 


parts of Ireland, in consequence of the scarcity of * 


provisions. Symptoms of a riotous disposition 
among the lower classes of péoplé, appeared at 
Bandon, on the 10th ef June, which were repress 
ed ‘by the magistrates and a party of dragoons, Be- 
fore any ‘outrage took place. A meeting of thet 
respectable inhabitants was called, and’a patrole 
ordered out, which was to be paid for by: indivi« 
dual contributions.’ An earnest call is made inthe 
papers.upon millers, the holders of provisions, and 
other capitalists, to sacrifice a portion ir 
profits to the hunger and despair of the populace. 

An example of benevolence had been set up bya 
Mr. Colter,’ who had undertaken to reduce the 
price of potatoes by offering to sell a large quan- 
tity at 50 per cent below the common price. On 
the 13th, it is stated,.that no fresh attempts to 
break the peace had’ taken place at Dandon—= 
Great exertions had been made by different per- 
sons,to preserve tranquillity. The example fof Mr. 
Colter had been followed by Mr. Paul Williams, 


and a rer tage was circulating for the purpose — 


of relieving the distresses of the poor, and to iF 
duce the farmers to'come to market. ~~ 

At Waterford, under date of June 12, it is said, 
the former cause hind created considerable agita’ 
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jon for ten oreceding. On the morning of 
Se On a hey comd of men, women and boys, 
appeared in the streets, and caused great alarm to 
the town. Their object proved to-be, to prevent 
the sailing of some vessels that had oatmeal on 
board. One of them, bound for Dublin, had cut 
her cables and sailed with a fair wind; but she 
was followed by several parties. in boats, and by 
thousands on land. Notwithstanding the mayor 
had sent the constables to protect her, she was 
brought back to the quay. The sails of another 
vessel W ken from her, and lodged in a place 
of safety. Great exertions were made by the may- 
or and others, to preserve the peace—troops were 


- called in, but as food was all that the mob desir- 


ed, there was no necessity to proceed to any ex- 
Ke Limerick, under date of June 11, it is stat- 
ed, that several outrages had taken place, in that 
city and vicinity. The cause of the whole appears 
to have been extreme distress for the want of 
provisions. Flour is stated to have been 94 to 96 
—and potatoes to have been sold at a penny per 
pound. 
AFRICA. 

Researches by M.. Borgia.—We are informed, 
says a London paper, by letters trom —- that 
Gen. Count Camillo Borgia (descended from the 
celebrated family of that name) is lately returned 
to that city from Africa, after having been engag- 
ed in important antiquarian researches for nearly 
two years in the neighborhood of Tunis. M. Bor- 
gia held a distinguished military rank under Mu 
rat, and commanded part of the Neapolitan army 
during the disastrous campaign of 1815. On the 
dispersion of that army, and the subsequent revo- 
lution at Naples, he withdrew to Tunis, where 
being well received, he shortly established such 
an interest with the Bey and his ministers, as to 
obtain an unqualified permission to take whatever 
measures he might think fit for examining the an- 
tiquities of that country. Being a mafiof intelli- 
gence and activity, and aware of the uncertain te- 
nure by which such a permission was held, he lost 
no time in exploring the whole of that interesting 
district, formerly one of the most flourishing and 
populous of the Roman provinces on the Medi- 
terranean coast of Africa, but which hitherto, from 
the jealqusy of the Mahometan government, has 
been nearly inaccessible to European curiosity.— 
In the gourse of his investigation, M. Borgia 
catised considerable excavations in various places ; 
especially on the site of the ancient Carthage, 
and at Utica, formerly the principal maritime. city 
of the province. The general result of his labors 
has been, that, in his journey along the coast, and 
into the interior, he has examined the ruins of 
more than 200 cities and towns, and made copies 
and drawings of 400 ancient inscriptions and re- 
mains, hitherto. unpublished and unknown, the 
greater part ot which had probably never yet been 
seen by any European traveller. Among the in- 
scriptions are some whieh appear to be in the an- 
cient punic language, so long-an object of literary 
curiosity and research. Thé most important of 
the public buildings which have been discgyered, 
is a temple at Utica, containing 80 columns of 
oriental pranite, and a statue of the Goddess Flora. 

In the course of these investigations, M. Borgia 
had great opportunities of observing the present 
political state of the country, as well as the man- 
ners and custoins of the wandering pastoral tribes 
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der tents for the greater part of the time during 
which he was engaged in these researches. 

At present we understand that he is at Naples, 
diligently employed in arranging his materials, 
and preparing the result of his discoveries for the 
press; and there is reason to believe. that, not- 
withstanding his former political attachments, he__ 
will have the countenance and protection of the 
Neapolitan government in this undertaking. Few, 
if any, of those distinguished fugitives, whom: the 
recent changes in 58 have driven from their 
native homes, have had the talents or opportuni- 
ty to employ the period of their adversity for pur- 
poses so honorable and useful as M. Borgia; and 
we confidently hope, that the restored govern- 
ment will shew its wisdom and magnanimity by 
doing justice to the intelligent spirit of enterprise 
which has achieved these labors, and by effectual- 
ly promoting the publication of a work which pro- 
mises to be so interesting to literature and science. 

WEST INDIES, 

Hayti.—Capt. Roach, of the British shooner Ad- 
venturer arrived at New-York, in 12 days from 
Aux Cayes, informs, that Cunisrorax was sho 
expected on. the lines near Port-au-Prince, wi 
16,000 troops: and that:Perion was prepared to 
meet him. 

The frigate Congress, commanded by captain 
Morris, arrived at Port-au-Prince the 22d July ; 
she came into port in handsome style without a 
pilot. The next morning asalute of 15 guns was 
jfired by the Congress, and returned the 
‘arsenal. Captain Morris and his officers waited 
on president. Petion the next. day, and were much 
pleased with the natural dignity of his deportment. 
The president expressed the great pleasure he 
felt in beholding for the first time an American 
frigate in his port. Unfortunately the absence of 


; Mr. Taylor, our late consul, prevented any defini- 


tive negotiation on the object of the frigate’s vi- 
sit; but the marked attention of the President in 
small matters sufficiently showed the value he 
placed on the friendship of the United States.— 
The officers of government that visited the frigate 
were greatly pleased with her appearance. 

The frigate left there on the 27th of July, for 





the Cape, with Mr. Tyler, minister on board, to 
make the necessary demands his government may 
have thought were just from Christophe. 

Martinique.—Capt. Williams, of the brig Le- 
vant, arrived at Salem, in 20 days from St. Pie 
Martinique, states, that it was generally reporte 
in the West Indies, that lord Cochrane. was about 
equipping a frigate at his own expense, for the 
purpose of joining the Spanish patriots; and that 
forty or fifty’ British officers were at St. Thomas, 
who all would shortly join the patriots. 

A fevef prevailed at St. Pierres, which had car- 
ried off great numbers of the French sailors ; but 
was not so destructive to Americans. 


Curracoa, (8. M.)*hily 19.—A tetter from Ca- 
raccas, of the 12th inst. states that the news of 
gen. Morillo having effected a landing at Marga- 
retta had just reached there. Brion, with his squa- 
dron_ of 8 vessels intended to proceed up the ri 
ver Oronoke, but owing to strong currents, he 
could not accomplish his purpose, in consequence 
of which-two schrs. and a sloop in returning was 
taken anda great many of the people on hoard 
siot. They reported that the crew of the brig 
Bello Indie, were in a state of revolt. Several 





of Africa, having, himself and his suite, dwek un- 





Vessels were immediately sent to the Bocas of the 
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Gulf of Paria to prevent their escape. Marino, 
with 500 men retired to Guira, where he is close- 
ly besieged. 

Our last news! from Guyana confirms the defeat, 
of Bolivar by Gen. de Torre ; the former made an 
attack upon Angosttira ; but few of the assailants 
éscaped. This famous hero, as usual, took to his 
heels and until now, nobody has heard of him— 
Itisreported that a new and general amnesty will 
be granted, and acted upon. 





DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE, 

Worthy of imitation —During the President’s 
tour through New-Hampshire, he received an in- 
vitation to visit the Shaking Quaker settlement 
at Enfield, which he accepted. Fis arrival was 
not announced by the thunder of artillery, nor 
did he make his evtre amid the pageantry of mil- 
itary parade ; but on his reaching the “dig house”’ 
of the village, he was met by the brethren, and 
the Elder complimented him with an address not 
go studied or adulatory, perhaps, as the muss of 
those with which he has been greeted, but as 
sincere, and probably as grateful to the Chief 
Magistrate, as that offered to him in the capital 
of New-Engiand. It was in these words: 

“ T Joseph Goodrich, welcome James Monree to 
dur habitation.” 

CONNICTICUT. 

Tornado.—We are informed that a violent and 
destructive tornado was experienced at Bethlem 
in Litchfield county, on Tuesday the 22d ult— 
Its pregress was froin the south west to the north 
east, commencing in the town of Woodbury, and, 
as far as our informant was acquainted, had ex- 
tended to Watertown, a distance of ten or twelve 
‘niles, laying prostrate every thing in its range.— 
Houses, barns, fences, crops, growing timber, &c. 
all felt its desolating power. The wind which 
was accompanied with a heavy torrent of rain, 
moved in a vein about thirty rods in width,as its 
track was distinctly marked in the orchards and 
timbered lands through which it passed. We 
have not been able to ascertain the extent and 
particulars of the damage sustained, but regret to 
state that it is very considerable. Among the 
sufferers 2 Mr. Prentice had his dwelling house, 
two barns and a cider mill house entirely demo- 
lished; a Mr. Crane, his house unroofed, barn 
and out houses levelied with the earth. Our in- 
formant adds, that no lives were lost, nor any ma- 
terial personal injury suffered. In one orchard 
through which ‘the gale passed not a tree was Icft 
standing though many of them even ofa large size. 

- Prom the Hartford Times. ‘ 
FATE OF AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 

Messrs. Botles & Co.—Since my return to Ame- 
Tica, from the Desert of Zaara, in Africa, which 
was on the 30th May, A. D. 1817, at Boston, 
{have examined, in vain, many public papers 
to. find some mention of the melancholy death 
of an American gentleman, who was, like myself, 
a slave to the Arabs. T learned his fate from John 
Brown, of New-York, who was ransomed at Mo- 
gvdore, near the time L was, and who was passen- 
ger with me to Boston, He said he saw him die, 
in Deceniber, 1816, upon the Deserts, and buried 
him with nis own hands. Brown did not know 
his name; but a few facts which 1 learned from 
him may lead to a discovery. Brown told me 
this gentleman was a passenger in a vessel from 
Baltimore to Bucnos Ayres, calied the Romp— 











BNo, 7. Vou. ty, 
that he was commissioned for the ariny of the Pat. 


riots in South Americathat he had : 
in the United States’ late army, na pin pr 
be a relative of the late vice president of the 
United States, and a citizen of the southern states, 
He left the Romp and went on board a pm 
bound to Buenos Ayres; Smith, prize wat 
who was drowned, as the vessel went ashore y cy 
the western coast Of Africa, in about latitude 19 
degrees north. This gentleman was enslayed with 
Brown, and died as mentioned. — This statement 
may be of service, as it may lead to @idiscoy 
of his name, and inform his suffering friends of 
his fate. 

ARCHIBALD, ROBBINS. 

NEW-YORK. . 

New-York, Aug. 12.—The easterly storm, which 
began yesterday morning, Still continues ‘The 
wind was high, and the rain heavy and incesgayt 
during the night. No material damage was gus. 
tained by onr shipping at the wharves ; but there 
is ground to fear that many vessels on the ocean 
have suffered severely. 

The British frigate Inconstant, Com. Sir James 
Lucas Yeo, arrived at the quarantine ground last 
evening, in 15 days from Kingston, (Jamaica) via 
Mavanna, in 7 days from the latter! place, with 
2,255,000 dollars—405,000 dollars are for the U, 
S. Bank,: 50,000 for individuals here, and the re. 
mainder for England, whither the frigate will de. 
part, as soon as the specie for this place is landed, 

By the brig Commodore Decatur, captain Du- 
gan, in five days from Amelia Island, we learn 
that on the night before he sailed the Spaniards 
began to storm that place about 11 o’clock, and 
kept up a brisk fire of musketry and some six 
pounders. General M‘Gregor’s force was about 
200 men. Onthe morning the firing ceased, and 
the Patriot flag was still flying; but the final re. 
sult.was not known, wien the brig got under weigh. 
A large French brig oaded with sugar and coffee 
had been.brought in under suspicion of havi 
Spanish: property on boardgand it was sup 
would be condemned. The Patriots had a } 
brig. and several schooners. General M‘Gregor 
was waiting for further reinforcements. 

The Rev. Dr. Bowen, Professor of Rhetoric, in 


Columbia College, died at Ballston Springs on the , 


31st July, in the 76th year of his: age, and 43d of 
his ministry. . 

A public dinner was given in honor of his ex. 
cellency Joun Quincy. Avams by the citizens of 
New-York, at Tammany Hall, on the Lith inst. _ 

We understand the, council of appointment to 
this state, have been notified by the governor, to 
meet at the capitol, in Albany, on the 26th of this 
month. ; plas 

Contradiction —We have given currency to two 
articles which lately originated in. the Evening 
Post—one about a beautiful lady having had her 
nose bitten off by her husband—and the other, 
about this man having: taken his own life. The 
facts are, that the lady had her nose disten but 
not off. The man lives and is at large !—. Y. Gaz. 

Tie ship Margart€t left the port of New York 
on Sunday last, bound to Amelia Island; but was 
ovdrtiten and carried back by the Revenue Cutter, 
capt. Caupoxe. The Margaret had on board se- 
veral pétgons, who embarked with the intention 
of joining the Patriots under Gen. M‘Grecor- 
$0 munitions of war, it is supposed for his troops. 
The Cutter fired several times at the Margaret bee 
fore she hove too. : 
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- Buffaloe, Aur. 5.—The U. 8. schooners Porcu- 

eon" Dirien, and GaenT, It. CaamPutn, ar- 
rived here yesterday Morning, in ten hours from 
Erie. We understand that they 'will await here 
the arrival of the President, and are to attend him 
and his suite on his intended visit of the posts on 

Western lakes. 

7% meeting of the citizens was held on Wednes- 
day last, anda committee consisting of eleven per- 
sons was appointed to make the proper arrange- 
ments for the reception of the president. 

The Président was escorted into Watertown 
(Jefferson County) on the 3d inst. by two compa- 
nies of cavalry, from Le Roy. He was accompa- 
nied by Maj. Gen. Brown. On his arrival at Lee’s 
Hotel, he was addressed by E. ‘Ten Eyck, Esq. in 
behalf of the citizens, to which he made a reply. 
On the 4th, he continued his route to Sackett’s 
Riarbor. 

Batavia, July 26.—About two years ago, a num- 
ber of persons took oné Wintlirop Hill, of Middle- 
buty, in this county, oiit of his bed in the night, 


tous and noisy manner, a3 a sammary punishment 
for abusing his wife as alleged. Hill was not able 
to make proof against the rioters until lately, when 
dne of the party turned state’s evidence, and he 
got 7 or 8 convicted and fined. ‘ 
This éxasperated the confederators and their 
friends, some of whom were heard to threaten to 
take Hill into the woods, castrate and whip him, 
and leave him bound ; and last evening (24th 
inst.) an attempt was made to carry it into execu- 
tion by three men, by the names of Martin, Fel- 
lows, and Larabee. About dark, Hill was return- 
ing from a neighbor’s, when these men, some or 
all of them disguised in dress, rushed out of a field } 
of wheat by the side of the road, in wiich they 
had concealed themselves, and siezing him, began | 
to hurry him towards a wood. Hill having a knife 
with him, which he had carried for his defence 
since these threats, drew it, and made’such a des- 
perate defence, that. they all fled for the wood, 
shockingly’mangled. Martin received a cut across 
the abdomen, and before he got far his bowels 
gushed out, and he called to his comrades for as- 
sistance, who carried him into the wood, wrapped 
him up in their coats (and a woman’s gown which 
one of them wore for a disguise) left him, and 
made their escape. Martin’s groans were heard 
to the road, and he was soon after brought into a 
neighboring house, where he now lies, and is sup- 
osed to be mortally wounded. He states that 
ellows has a bad wound in the groin and one in 


hip, and a cut in one hand. The clothes which 
they ‘left, evince the truth of this’statement ; be- 
ing cut considerably. 

The magistrates of that place have offered a re- 


persons who made their escape. Hill is not ma- 
terially hurt, though bruised some about the breast 
and head. 


The information contained iff the following arti- 
cle, is, we understand, substantially correct; 
and confirms the suggestion which we made on 
the same subject at page 78, of this ¥olume of 
the Register. , 

Naval force on the Lakes.—It has been publish- 
ed; that the British are dismantling their vessels 
upon the lakes. This we learn from good autho- 





nity, isim pursunnce ofa mutual understanding 


> 
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between the American and British governments, 
that neither power shail retain more than two re- 
venue cutters, of 2 guns each on either lake, in 
service : and six,months notice shall be given by 
either, of an intention to augment this force, 

In this arrangement, the interests of the two 
governments are mutually promoted, and many 
occasions of collision and jealousy avoided. It 
saves a great expense to both; and is besides, an 
evidence of confidence and goed will which it is 
the interest of both to promote.—.4/b. Argus. 

A remarkable circumstance happened on the 
30th ultimo, on the Gennessee river, about ten 
miles above this place. A part of the land upon 
the north bank has fallen into and across the ri- 
ver, so as completely to change the course of the 
stream, which was at that place ebout eighty yards, 
wide. The land on the south side of the river 
was level for some distance; on the north side 
arose a very steep and high hill, commencing 
about twenty or thirty fect from the edge of the 
bank. Along the intermediate space a road pass- 
ed, the level of which was not more than six or 
eight feet above the water. in the afternoon of 
the day abovementioned, about half an acre of the 
bank fell into the river. About half past ten 
o’clock at i. the people in the neighborhood 
were suldenly alarmed by a tremendous noise 
from the hill, accompanied by the jarring of the 
houses. Upon going immediately out they dis- 
covered large masses of the mountain tumbling 
from above into the river, and dashing the waters 
to a great height. About 15 acres of the surface 
is supposed to have fallen. The cavity left in the 
hill is of a circular form; the back part of whici 
pony a precipice nearly perpendicuiar of a- 

out 150 feet in height. Several trees which 
stood on the side of tlie mountain yet remain in 
an erect posture, having been carried down in 
that position on masses of the earth; the tops of 
others are buried the ruins, while their poots are 
raise@into the air. The current of the river be« 
ing completely obstructed, it has risen above the 
opposite bank, and is now forming a new channel 
for a considerable distance. 

. _. Gennessee Farmer, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Freshet—The York Gazette extra of the 11th 
instant thus describes the late freshet in that 
town: 

On Friday night, 8th inst. the most prodigious 
fall of rain was experienced in this county which 
has ever been known by the oldest. jnhabitauts 
now living ; the rain continued to fall till Satur- 
day about noon, in torrents, with little intermis- 
sion. All the streams were raised in a little time 
to uncommon heights; even the small branches 
were swollen in large creeks, sweeping away,fences 
and in some instances cattle.. Plantations are torn 
to pieces, and some of them have the soil almost 
swept away. Heavy losses have been sustained 
by millers.. Dams carried away, races filled up 
and broken, aud even mills and waterworks car- 
ried off. y 

The water rose five feet higher than ever known 
before in this town—where two breweries and 
five tanneries are swept away, and left nothing 
but a bleak shore—where instead of the hum of 
industry nothing is now to be heard but the how!l- 
ing of winds and the rustling of water. | 

But the scenes which caused the greatest poig- 





nancy of feeling were witnessed in the dwelling 
houses of so many of our citizens on the western 
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side of the bridge, being desolated by the floods 
It was with painful solicitude we had to look on 
from the eastern side, and behold houses with tlieir 
imhabitants sinking to the bottom of the stream or 
carnied.off by its force. And what equally excit- 
ed: feelings of compassion was, seeing those 
whose - houses shad still resisted the current’s 
force, retreating on their roofs and on that emi- 
nence. having no prospect but of soon follow- 
ing their neighbors to a watery grave. Their cries 
for help were heard by those on the eastern side, 
but none could yenture to relieve them without 
exposing themselves to greater danger than they 
were in themselves. ) 

Here the houses and property, &c. destroyed 
are described, but arrestimate is not given. ‘len 
persons lost their lives. 1t then continues the de- 
scription. 

Our town wears the appearance of having been 
the scene of military operations; asif it had un- 
dergone the assault of an enemy. Some are en- 
gaged in burying the dead, some in hunting their 
valuable effects among the ruins, while others 
are despatched as guards to protect the property 
floated down the stream, from falling a prey to 
such who seem to consider it; very improperly, 
legitimate objects of booty. 

‘The corpse of Hugh Cunningham and wife, Da- 


niel Updegraff, esq. and Samuel Eichelberger, ' 
were all found in Mr. Cunningham’s house and |, 


buried on Sunday afternoon. ‘the child of Mr. 
Williams was found half a mile down the creek, 
and buried this morning. Henry Bradley, who 
Jost his life by imprudently exposing himself in 
trying to save some fowls in a stable, has also 
been found. The girl lost in Cunningham’s house 
and three others whose names we have not heard, 
remain still in their watery graves, 

Intelligence from the neighboring counties, 
states, that a great deal of rain fell, but not half 
the quantity that fell here. This county seems 
to have been the focus, where three great rains 
united. Qne from the S. E. one from $8. W. and 
another from N. E. all poured down in rapid suc- 
cession. Codus creek in Main-street, raised a- 
bout 30 perpendicular feet. The bridge was co- 
vered by the water—almost the whole of the side 
walls fell, but the arches stood immovable as*a 
rock. Five feet higher was the water than at the 
* High-Flood” in 1786. 

Thus we have hastily given an account of one 
of the severest visitations of Providence, ever 
experienced in this place. Sudden and unex- 
pected it came,upon one portion of our citizens, 
and we know not what means of chastisement 
omnipotence has in store for the rest. " 

* Emigration —Upwards of one thousand passen- 
gers arrived at the port of Philadelphia in one 
day,. 28 appears by the marine news under tlrat 
head—eighty from Halifax and above uine hun- 
dred from Germany. 

MARYLAND, 

Freshet—The rain which commenced about one 
o’clock on Saturday morning and continued al- 
most incessantly for twelve hours, was the hea- 
viest and most destructive in its effects that has 
been witnessed for many years. Tie streams in 
and near this city -were swelled to a most aston- 
ishing height and w:th so much. rapidity, as pre- 
cluded the possibility of securing or removing the 
property on their banks exposed to danger. ‘That 
part of the city through which Jones’ Falls passes 
has suffered most severely. Between-11 and 12 
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o’clock in the morning, when the tain Was pot: 
ing down in torrents, several of the milldams a, 
the falls immediately above the city gave wane 
the height and-force of the flood was tins iden: 
ly inereased, while the timber which floated down 
the current rendered it more destructive in its 
course. The upper wooden bridge at 
Street was swept from its tments and 
in a garden a short distance below. The 
bridge, also of wood, which connected Bath and 
Jones’ streets, was moved from its*place so unex. 
pectedly, that several persons who on it at 
the time had great difficulty in escaping It was. 
pares by the stream against the stone ridge on 
Gay street, the arches of which being 60 smalj 
and low to admit its passing through, it remaiied 
there, and, with the lumber that soon collected 
around it, so. much obstructed the course of the 
, stream, which at this place passes between rows 
| of houses built close to the low water margin, that 
|it.quickly rose to an alarming height in the low 
,Srounds adjacent, usually called the meadow, and 
‘a number of houses were so suddenly surrounded 
‘by the flood, that the surprised inhabitants hag 
‘not an opportnnity of quitting them or removing 
| any part of their effects. 





It would be impossible to convey to those whd 
were not eye witnesses of the scene, an adequate 
idea of the devastation and distress which ensued; 
the obstructed stream forced its way through the 
| lets on its south-western bank into Holiday and 
| Fish streets: through the latter it rushed into 
| Gay street, and, its course being obstructed b 

the houses on the east side of Gay street which 

' front the opening of Fish street, was diverted 
partly into Frederick but chiefly into Harrison 
street, which runs parallel with the bed-of the 
falls,‘a portion of the current passing along that 
strect to ‘the market space and thence into the 
Basin. 

The women and children in the houses sur. 
rounded by. the flood were seen at the windows of 
the upper stories waving signals of distress 
intreating assistance. A number of generous ci- 
tizens were prompt to give every aid which cir- 
cumstances admitted. Boats were carried on 
drays from the Basin to the scene of distress, ‘and 
the unfortunate sufferers relieved from their pe- 
rilous situation. ‘ 

The impetuosity of the flood was so great, as, 
in many instances to force open the doors and 
windows of the houses, and passing through them 
carried with it numerous: articles of furniture — 
The pavements in. several streets were torn. up ; 
in front of the houses. against which the stream 
rushed in Gay street, not only was the pavement 
removed, but the carth nearly to their foundations, 
a depth of cight or ten feet was washed away.— 
Almost every kind of moveable including parts of, 
houses, mills, ini!ldams and fences which had been, 
removed by the force of the current, and several 
‘animals were seen floating indiscriminately down 
the stream ' 

The most afiicting part of this heavy calamity, 
is the loss of the. lives of several persons, who 
were unfortunately drowned, in some instances 
attempting to save the persons or property of th 
fellow citizens. We have not yet heard with cér- 
tainty the number of lives lost, nor can it perhaps 
be ascertained for some days. We regret also to 
learn that several horses were drowned in 
stables, the sudden rise of the water rendering & 
umpracticvle to save them. 
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f individual loss are too numerous to 

Tijonse Peverill of them we learn are jvery 
nee . and, there are some instances of distress- 
ed families, who, having literally. lost every thing, 


claim, and we hope will receive, the prompt at-4 


‘on of the humane citizens. ’ 
+ yn addition to the damage abovementioned, we 
have to state, that the upper railing and. part. of 
the arches of the stone bridge in Gay street are 
destroyed, the wooden bridges between Market 
and Pratt streets are carried away, and the stone 
bridge on Pratt street somewhat injured—one of 
the stone bridges over Hartford Run is nearly de- 
stroyed; one half the bridge at Ellicott’s Mills on 
the Frederick-town turnpike road was carried 
away, and in its passage injured the new bridge 
lately erected by Mr. Smith on the Washington 
xoad, which will require some repairs before it is 
again passable—and the bridge over Gunpowder 
Falls on the Philadelphia road, it is said, is swept 
away. —/’ed. Gaz. 
onto. 

We learn from the Worcester paper that, Jo- 
seph Eicker, having penetrated through a rock, 
four hundted and forty feet, had at length obtain- 
ed salt water so strong that one hundred gallons 
will yield a bushel of salt. An idea is prevalent 
in the western states, that salt water may be ob- 
tained at any place by penetrating the earth to a 
certain depth; and that when the crust, as they 
term it, which covers the salt strata, is broken, 
the water will rise to the surface. It must be 
confessed that facts and experiments seem in a 
measure to warrant the correctness of this theory. 
Salt water has been found in a great many places 
where no indications of it appeared upon the sur- 
face, by boring through the rock to a certain 
depth. The vast salt works upon the grand Kan- 
hawa are supplied from three hundred perfora- 
tions through a rock, to the depth cf from 150 


to 400 feet. Successful attempts have been made ! 


in various other places. A gentleman from Lake 
Erie informs us that an individual has. expended 
about 4000 dollars in boring upon the banks of 
that lake. He penetrated more than three hun- 
dred feet, when his means were exhausted: but 
so strong was the confidence of success, on pe- 
netrating to the depth of 400 feet, that a sub- 
scription was filling to enable him to complete 
it. We do not remember to have heard of any 
instance before, where the experiment was per- 
severed in to the depth of 440 feet. 


+h KENTUCKY. 


Awful occurrence—On Sunday the 20th ult. two 
respectable ladies were killéd by lightning in the 
Presbyterian meeting-house Lexington town--Mrs. 
Elenora M’Cullough and Mrs. Jane Lucket. ‘This 
truly afflicting dispensation of providence hap- 
pened during divine worship—the scene of dis- 
tress and confusion among the congregation can 
scarcely be imagined. 


TENNESSEE. 

In consequence of the prevalence of the Small 
Pex in several towns of Kentucky, the court of the 
county in Tennessee, in which Nashville is situat- 
ed, have adopted the precaution of ordering that 
all boats approaching its limits, be subjected to a 
quarantine of twenty days. ty 

‘ LOUISIANA. 

We have procured a copy of the following let- 
mae says a New-Ovleans paper, of 
23d ult. 
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Cory. . ' 
British Consulate, New-Orleans, June 10. 

Dean Stn am desired by our minister at 
Washington, the honorable Mr. Bagot, to take the 
Pearliest opportunity of expressing his acknow- 
ledgements for your prompt interference in the 
case of the Hamilton, where the remainder of 
the crew of that vessel were rescued from im- 
minent danger, and a large amount ‘of British 
property from destruction. 

I embrace this occasion to convey to you the 
assurance of the esteem and regard with which 
L have the honor to remain, dear sir, your most 
obedient servant. 

JNO. DAVIDSON. 

The hon. E. W. Rrerey, 

maj. gen. com. 8th department. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Gronce Granam, Esq. Acting Secretary at War, 
has been elected President of the Branch Bank, 
in the place of Richard Cutts, Esq. resigned. 

The Wavy—Vwo commissioners of the navy 
(commodore Rodgers and commodore Decatur) 
are now absent, at New-York, to make arrange- 
ments for the construction of a line of battle ship, 
and two frigates, the frames and other materials foe 
which are now collecting there. Similar arrange- 
ments, it is expected, will be made by them at 
Portsmouth, Boston and Philadelphia, before their 
return, at each of which places a line of battle’ 
ship and a frigate is to be constructed—the line 
of battle ship, at this Navy-Yard, is progressing 
rapidly ; the materials for a frigate are co‘lecting, 
and the 74 at Norfolk has been commenced. | It is 
confidently: believed that the new ships of the line 
will carry their guns higher than the Indepen- 
dence, Washington and Franklin. 

Frames of line of battle ships and frigates are 
cutting in Georgia and Louisiana. Liberal en- 
couragement has been given to men of capital 
and enterprise to engage in this business, and 
when we compare the number and perfect con- 
dition of our ships now in existence, with the 
decayed state of the ships of other nations, and re- 
collect the ease and expedition, with which we 
can build and equip fleets, independently of 
other considerations, we may now justly rank 
ourselves among the first naval powers. 

There are strong reasons for believing, that the 
nine ships of the line, twelve frigates, and three 
steam batteries; authorised by law, will -be com- 
pleted for a less sum than the eight millions ap- 
propriated for the gradual increase’ of the ‘navy. 
Our navy will then consist of twelve ships.of the 
line, nineteen frigates, eight sloops of war, four 
steam batteries, and a proportionate number of 
small vessc's, independently of the fleets on the 
Lakes. 

We have now in commission three ships of the 
line, three frigates, seven sloops of war, and a 
number of small vessels, employed in surveying 
our coast and other services —WViu. Intel. 


EDITOR’S CABINET. 





Sound Policy.—It:'is due to the administration 
to notice the excellent policy which it pursues in 
relation to the wrongs which Americans oceasion- 





ally endure from foreign powers. In the case of the 
detention of certain of our citizens on the Spanish 
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Main a frigate was despatched with an agent, to 
demand redress. A similar course is adopted, we 
observe, with respect to the execution of an Ame- 
can titizen by president Petion, and the seques- 
tration of American property by king Christophe, 
of Hayti., It isin this energetic way that we 
wish to see the rights of the people of the United 
States enforced as they regard foreign powers. 
Let it be understood, in every region of the 
earth, that an injury done to an individual Ameri- 
ean isan injury done to the whole republic: so 
shall we be respected among the nations. 

State Politics —The only states of the Union in 
which we remark the existence of any thing like 
political animosity, are New-York, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky. 

In New York the particular adherents of Vice- 
president TomexrNs maintain a partizan warfare 
against Governor Cuwton. This is the effect of 
a Spirit of personal ambition, which clearsighted 
politicians will readily comprehend. 

In Pennsylvania a contest for power prevails 
between a, portion of the old Republican party 
and the federal party united, and the great body 
of Republicans, old and new, who supported 
Governor Snyder. In this contest the characters 
of Messieurs Heister and Findlay, the rival candi- 
dates for the office of Governor, are treated with 
very little respect; and yet, we presume, they 
are both worthy men. The political battle in this 
state, as almost every where else, is obviously for 
the “loaves and fishes.” 


In Kentucky a controversy exists with respect 
to the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of 
electing a new Governor in the place of the late 
Governor Madison. This is the ostensible ground 
of argument; but, in reality, it isa conflict be- 
tween the friends of Mr. Cray and those of Mr. 
Port, for the empire of the state. When Gover- 
nor Madison died, lieutenant governor StavenTER 
took the Governor’s chair,and appointed Mr. 
Pope Secretary of State, although he had just be- 
fore been rejected by the people as a candidate 
opposed to Mr. Clay for a seat in congress, 
Should a new Governor be chosen, Mr. Pope 
will ptobably be ousted from office. 


Court-Martial —The Court-Martial, ordered by 
a resolution of the Legiglature of Rhode-Island, 
for the triul of captain Ronsrt B. Cransros, for 
an alleged insult to the Govemor of that state, 
has declared that it has no jurisdiction over 
the offences alleged to have been committed by 
captain Cranston. The Commander in Chicf has 
approved the decision of the court, and ordered 
the restoration of captain Cranston’s sword. The 
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court-martial of which brigadier-general Grains 
was President, is dissolved. 

We learn that the official minutes dhithe cas 
and the papers laid before it are in the Press, and 
will be published in a net days. 


It is intimated in the Auginta (Geo.) Chronicle, 
of the 2d inst. hte information dered en? 
gentleman, who had visited Fernandina, ~ 
purpose of ascertaining the cheguae a of ‘the ex. 
pedition, that the liberating army of M‘Gtegor i 
only a piralical enterprise, entire se cond a 
private dizement, and that hale fore 
consists o' abandoned putcasts destipte of forturie 
or reputation. 
that is desired. It is convenient fer a 
point for this darbarrosian banditti, and for ay 
tacle for their depredations and a mart of j] 
and destructive traffic—three prizes have ey 
arrived ; two of them slave ships with 600 
Attempts, no doubt, will be made to swage Go them 
into Georgia. An attack on St. Augustine is not 
apprehended. 


Cranium Club.—There appears to be a society 
in Connecticut, which styles itself the “ Cranium 
Club ;” and by those who think that musror consists 
in odd phrases and barbarous sounds, the members 
may be considered as having some pretensions to 
that agreeable quality. But with one or two ex. 
ceptions, we have scen very little of either plea- 
santry or wit from that association. Perhaps neither 
the one nor the other ought to be looked for; be. 
cause, in a genuine Cranium Clab, we should ne 
turally expect more skull than brains. 


Thermopyle—In two orations which we have 
seen, and which were delivered on the 4th of Ju. 
ly last, in honor of the day, we have observed the 
defence of the pass of Thermopyle cited asa paral- 
lel to the defence of Plattsburg and that of New- 
Orleans. We are fond of classical allusions; but 
they are ridiculous when they are not very ap- 
propriate. The Spartan band of three hundred, 
commanded by Leonidas, fell bravely defending 
the Grecian defile ; but, notwithstanding that, the 
Persians found their way into Greece. What simi, 
litude, therefore, is there between the defence of 
Plattsburg and New Orleans, (the particudlers:t 
which are glorious for our arms, and -t0o 
known to be here repeated,) and that of the pass 
of Thermopyle ? In one of the.orations in ques- 
tion, we should have expected from the orstory 
Mr. Noan, better things; because, judging } 
the antiquity of his name, he ought to have 
well acquainted with the facts of ancient histéry « 
but.we should, perhaps, excuse him, when we 
reflect that it must have been a long time since 
he left the Ark on Mount Ararat, and conse 
quently. his memory may be a little rusty 
what he remarked in his passage through 
saly. 


It is stated that Amctnidpeal een is ll 4 
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